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Editorial: 


INSTITUTIONS TO MEET TODAY’S NEEDS 


OR MANY recruited into the welfare army during 

F since the great depression our responsibility 
for welfare institutions has seemed little more 
than a side issue for some one else to worry about. 
We have served in our states in the administration 
of direct relief to individuals and families under 
F.ER.A.; and later under the Social Security Board 
with its categories of assistance, and the social insur- 
ance programs. The emphasis has been upon aid to 
the individual in his own home or a home substitute. 
As local welfare officials our “gripe” now is that we 
cannot get a bed for our client in the state institution 
for the feeble-minded; that mental hospitals are so 
overcrowded that no adequate treatment can be given; 
that our chronically sick patients old and young can’t 
find a bed anywhere even though we have the money 
to pay for service; and that the county almshouse 
has made only spotty progress toward hospitalization. 
Who is responsible for this dearth of facilities? We 
are! We have forgotten that our Elizabethan Poor 
Law started us on our road for service not only with 
outdoor relief but with institutions, the workhouse 
to give the “worthy poor” a chance to work and the 


house of correction to control the “rogue” and put 
him to work. 

Since 1930 welfare institutions throughout the coun- 
try have been starved both as to physical plant, main- 
tenance and personnel. It is up to us who need these 
institutional services to join forces with those who 
are responsible for the institutions (including general 
hospitals) to get behind those bills (S. 191 and 
S. 1050) now before Congress which will assist states, 
counties and municipalities in expanding their wel- 
fare institutional facilities to meet today’s needs. 

In the dim past of December 1937, I said in the 
Social Service Review discussing “Public Welfare 
Administration, Integration or Separation?”, “The 
institutions and agencies should go forward hand in 
hand. There should be integration and not separation 
of their services. . . . It is essential that the safeguards 
which are being built up around the assistance pro- 
gram should include the institutional service as well.” 
Bills now before Congress point in that direction. 

Eten C. Porter, M.D. 
Member, Board of Directors, 
American Public Welfare Association 
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UNARA IN GERMANY 


by Cuartes F. Ernst 
Bureau of Displaced Persons 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 





HEN THE representatives of the forty-four united 
WV nations which comprise UNRRA met at At- 


lantic City in November 1943, they authorized 
their administrative staff to undertake the care, relief, 
and repatriation of United Nations’ “displaced per- 
sons” in Germany. These were the millions of men 
and women whom the Nazis had transferred to Ger- 
many from the invaded countries to meet their in- 
creasingly heavy manpower needs. 

This authorization definitely excluded the care of 
enemy displaced persons or refugees but subsequently 
included stateless persons and persons persecuted be- 
cause of race, religion, or activities in favor of the 
United Nations. 

A division for work with displaced persons was 
created in the UNRRA organization. Conferences 
were held between representatives of UNRRA and 
the Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary 
Force (SHAEF) which resulted in the attachment 
of several UNRRA officers to the Displaced Persons 
Branch of SHAEF, G-5, Headquarters staff in July 
1944. It was the understanding that as soon as mili- 
tary conditions permitted, UNRRA would be re- 
quested to undertake sole responsibility for the entire 
undertaking. 

With this plan in mind and in coordination with 
estimated progress of military operations, SHAEF, in 
November 1944, requested UNRRA to recruit per- 
sonnel sufficient to organize 450 teams to be deployed 
by the various armies at such points and at such dates 
as liberation of displaced persons in Germany was 
accomplished. 

Recruitment offices were opened in London, Paris, 
Brussels, and Washington, D. C., and a training and 
mobilization center established at Granville in France. 
Today, there are over 5,500 UNRRA workers assist- 
ing the British, French, and American armies in 
carrying out the SHAEF and UNRRA responsibility 
for the care and repatriation of displaced persons in 
Germany. 

This responsibility has now reached its third phase. 
So long as the war continued, the chief problem was 
to prevent hindrance to military operations or mili- 
tary government by the uncontrolled movement of 
displaced persons or refugees and to prevent or con- 


trol outbreaks of disease. But as fast as portions of 
western Germany were occupied by the Allied armies, 
attention was also given to the second phase of opera- 
tions—repatriation. 

With the surrender came a vast transportation pro- 
gram by truck, train, and by airlift. Today, over four 
million men, women, and children have been repatri- 
ated. Within an eight weeks period after V-E Day, 
almost all French, Belgian, Luxembourg, and Dutch 
displaced persons located in Germany had been issued 
visas by their respective national liaison officers and 
transported to the reception centers provided for them 
in their own country. More than 145,000 French dis- 
placed persons were transported from Eastern Ger- 
many by air—about 10 per cent of the total French 
involved in the repatriation program. 

The present or third phase is, relatively speaking, 
the static phase. Repatriation operations will continue 
unabated but circumstances arising out of considera- 
tions of national policy may possibly result in retard- 
ing if not permanently preventing repatriation. 

There still remain, as of early August, about two 
million displaced persons in Germany comprising 
900,000 Poles, 500,000 Russians, 100,000 Yugoslavs, 
300,000 Italians, 200,000 unclassified—including Balts, 
Jews, and small groups of many allied countries who 
are potential stateless persons. 

The Russians have been moving homeward at the 
rate of about 6,000 a day. The Poles have been await- 
ing a more convincing assurance of freedom for fu- 
ture Poland and a favorable influence might well 
result in early repatriation for most of them. The 
complete answer for Yugoslavs, Italians, and Balts is 
not yet available. Much effort will be needed to give 
the Jews the solution which their plight justifies. 

Eighty per cent of the displaced persons in Ger- 
many are living in Assembly Centers. Many of the 
others, now still living on farms, are expected to move 
to these centers as food and other living conditions 
outside become less favorable with the approach of 
winter weather. 


UNRRA’s REsPonsIBILITY 


ENCE, it is reasonable to say that the military may 
sometime about October turn over to UNRRA 
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the responsibility of care and repatriation for from 
one million to one million five hundred thousand 
men, women, and children. Until there has been an 
opportunity for many of these to consider their future 
plans, in the light of possible alternative arrangements 
arising out of the agreements governing the respective 
countries of which they might claim citizenship, it 
is futile to attempt an estimate of the length of the 
period of UNRRA’s responsibility. 

The activities of the Intergovernmental Committee 
on Refugees in the matter of resettlement are also 
coordinated with the repatriation efforts of the Mili- 
tary and UNRRA. The Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee was founded in 1938 at Evian, France, and 
comprises representatives of 36 nations. Headquarters 
are now established in London where Sir Herbert 
Emerson is the Director. The Intergovernmental 
Committee serves as a long-term agency, carrying 
legal protective responsibilities for refugees who are 
stateless, those who do not have the protection of a 
government. The common desire of UNRRA, IGCR, 
and all agencies is to expedite repatriation or resettle- 
ment. 


It is generally agreed that the Military Government 
detachments and UNRRA will be contending with 
a substantial job this winter. 


It is the short supply in shelter, fuel, clothing, and 
possibly food, rather than the number of people in- 
volved, that makes it such a tremendous job. It must 
be remembered, too, that the displaced persons opera- 
tion is taking place in a country where practically 
everything—production, supply, transportation, etc.— 
is out of gear. It is planned that the principal source 
of supply for the needs of the displaced persons will 
be from stocks of German food, equipment, and sup- 
plies in general. At the present time, the local Burgo- 
meisters are filling requisitions placed on them by 
the authorized Military Government officer in behalf 
of the residents of the local assembly center. Certain 
winter requirements like fuel, bedding, heavier cloth- 
ing, and the normal increase in need for medical care 
may find the Burgomeister and the local German 
population unable to supply what is required. 

Fortunately in the military government and in the 
UNRRA organization there are many men and 
women of various nationalities who have had consid- 
erable training and experience in public and private 
welfare agencies. They will have had the benefit of 
working together for several months. In most cases, 
they have been working closely with committees of 
the resident displaced persons on the needs of their 
respective centers and on plans for meeting them. 

Assembly Centers are most frequently located in 


buildings which the German Army had built to house 
its soldiers. Naturally, such installations were choice 
targets for allied bombers and artillerymen. During 
these summer months, these buildings, where pos- 
sible, are being repaired and the water and sanitation 
systems put in order. Additions and improvements 
are made whenever necessary tools and material can 
be supplied for there is plenty of man-power. 

But while the supply departments have their usual 
and continuing worries, greater emphasis also will be 
placed in this static period on programs in education, 
recreation, and particularly in the field of employ- 
ment, resettlement, and general welfare. It was no 
easy task to process four million persons for repatria- 
tion. But the processing of the remaining two million 
will be less easy, and it can be expected that the diff- 
culties will increase as the numbers of persons de- 
crease, and each group must be considered on a case 
work basis. 

The “general welfare” activities will include such 
matters as communications, personal counseling and 
services—to children, to women, expectant and nurs- 
ing mothers, aged or handicapped persons—informa- 
tion bureaus, legal aid, employment services, and 
assistance in matters of births, deaths, and marriages. 
In this connection, it will be recalled that the Nazi 
regulations forbade displaced persons of certain na- 
tionalities to marry. During the several years of war, 
there were many “natural” marriages which since 
Victory Day have been regularized with appropriate 
church services and the establishment of records to 
legalize the status of these families. 


CENTRAL SERVICES 


BVIOUSLY THE individual and family plans for the 

future depend upon the circumstances surround- 
ing the various members of the group. In many cases, 
these have become separated over the past four or 
five years. The Military have developed a simple post 
card arrangement similar to that used in the inquiry 
service of the International Red Cross. This will serve 
as one device to restore contact between separated 
members of families. Every effort also is being made 
to restore the postal service throughout Europe as 
soon as possible. 

UNRRA has developed a Central Records Office 
and a Central Tracing Bureau both of which are 
attached to the military headquarters. 

The Central Records Office is locating all existing 
German records on displaced persons. Copies of these 
records are forwarded to the National Tracing Bu- 
reaus. A substantial Central Records Bureau is being 
developed and information is especially sought con- 
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cerning nonrepatriable displaced persons in prepara- 
tion for their ultimate resettlement. The Central 
Tracing Bureau endeavors to trace persons concerning 
whom the National Tracing Bureau cannot answer 
inquiries. At the present time, the Central Tracing 
Bureau is receiving 750 letters a day. The follow-up 
on these is done both through the National Bureaus 
and through the military chain of command down 
to the Military Government detachments, and the 
UNRRA welfare officers at the Assembly Centers. 
The services of about 700 national liaison officers at- 
tached to the Military Government Detachment are 
utilized at the local level in the search for informa- 
tion concerning their respective countrymen. 


Negotiations have been started also with the Rus- 
sian officers to develop a tracing bureau to be operated 
in that part of Germany now controlled by the 
Russians. 

For the present, however, inquiries concerning dis- 
placed persons which originate in the United States 
must be discouraged until a definite procedure for 
handling them has been established. This is in the 
process of being worked out and a public announce- 
ment will be made at an early date. 


CoopERATING AGENCIES 


N various parts of the general welfare program, 

UNRRA is receiving valuable assistance irom vol- 
untary societies. When SHAEF and UNRRA drew 
up a working agreement in November 1944, it pro- 
vided that at the request of the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Force, to do so, the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration would 
coordinate and supervise the activities of nongovern- 
mental civil agencies (other than indigenous) en- 
gaged upon work with displaced persons in Germany. 
It was obvious that a variety of voluntary welfare 
organizations existed in the various countries of the 
United Nations. These are equipped to perform 
specific services for displaced persons such as care of 
children, emergency feeding and first aid, nursing, 
medical and hospital services. Many agencies were 
prepared to assist in recreation and education—some 
had supplies of clothing, food packages, soap, and 
other supplies needed particularly in the care of 
infants. 

The present arrangement drawn up by SHAEF in 
May of 1945 calls for the working out by UNRRA 
with the agency desiring to work in Germany of a 
proposal for the use of its services. UNRRA then 
presents this proposal in an official communication 
to SHAEF covering the following matters: 

a. Name of organization. 


b. Type of activities in which the organization de- 
sires to engage. 

c. Official approval of the organization operating 
in Germany. 

d. Written proposal for the use of the organiza- 
tion’s services as agreed between UNRRA and the 
organization. 

e. Number and qualifications of personnel involved 
and personal and organizational equipment available. 


When this arrangement is approved by SHAEF, 
the personnel of the agency are then called up and 
deployed in the same manner as are UNRRA per- 
sonnel. 

In keeping with this plan the following agencies are 
working in Germany at the present time: French 
Red Cross, Belgian Red Cross, Polish Red Cross, 
Netherlands Red Cross, War Relief Services of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, American 
Joint Distribution Committee, International Y.M.C.A.., 
Polish War Relief of the U.S.A., and the International 
Red Cross. 


Each of these agencies is engaged on services which 
it is best qualified to perform. Other agencies are 
now working out similar arrangements with UNRRA 
and, as specific problems with individuals and groups 
reveal themselves, UNRRA will seek the services of 
still other agencies with specialist personnel. Neces- 
sarily, however, only well-organized and well-financed 
agencies which have definite purposes beneficial to 
the refugees can be considered. 


Hep ror Spectat Groups 


NOTHER FORM of substantial assistance in meeting 
A the displaced person situation in Germany is the 
offer to UNRRA by several countries to provide hos- 
pitality to special groups. Switzerland has offered to 
invite 2000 children, England has invited 1000 chil- 
dren, and Sweden has invited and at this writing has 
received 10,000 displaced persons, mostly hospital cases 
or victims of the Nazi operated concentration camp 
at Belsen. France has given hospitality to several 
hundred children from Buchenwald. 

The invitation of the Swiss Government was for 
unaccompanied children under twelve years of age. 
The unsuccessful attempts on the part of military 
and UNRRA to locate any considerable number of 
unaccompanied children under twelve years in as- 
sembly centers has given emphasis to the need of a 
systematic census to ascertain the real facts concerning 
children and youth among the displaced persons pop- 
ulation. These is some evidence that young unaccom- 
panied children have been taken in by other families 
either themselves displaced persons or German fam- 
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ilies with whom the displaced persons had worked. 
Spot checks and surveys in selected areas are now be- 
ing made by UNRRA to learn more about the situa- 
tion with respect to such children. 

When it proved impossible to find children under 
twelve years of age, the Swiss agreed to extend hos- 
pitality to several hundred boys and girls under sev- 
enteen years of age. These were selected from the 
youth who had been brought to Buchenwald chiefly 
from Poland, to work in the ordnance plants operated 
in connection with that infamous concentration camp. 

This group of approximately three hundred are 
now being cared for by the Swiss Red Cross children’s 
agency. The plan is to have the mass group broken 
down into groups of twenty children each. Each 
group will live in its own hostel with a teacher, a 
nurse, and a welfare worker. The last named leader 
has been given all available information concerning 
each child in the group including names and ad- 
dresses of next of kin. Every effort will be made to 
improve the physical and mental well being of the 
children and to arrange for their future reunion with 
relatives or make other suitable plans for resettlement. 

In Germany, working with the military, UNRRA 
is establishing suitable facilities for the care of all 
unaccompanied displaced children who may be found 
either in Assembly Centers or in German communi- 
ties. Then, as more definite information is available 
concerning the number and types of problems in- 
volved, UNRRA will be prepared to negotiate with 
national governments for specialized services from 
their respective public and private agencies. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE CENTERS 


HE MiLiTary and UNRRA have been alert to take 
lacie of all assistance which has been made 
available in behalf of displaced persons. At the same 
time it has been realized that sound administration 
policy would emphasize the importance of assisting 
the displaced persons to be self-reliant. This policy 
involved the matter of self-government as far as prac- 
tical through leaders and committees chosen by the 
people of each national group. In this organizational 
work the commanding officers and UNRRA assembly 
center directors have been assisted by the respective 
national liaison officers attached to each area. 

The cooking, housekeeping, general maintenance, 
and internal security at the centers is performed by 
the people themselves. In most centers there are 
enough professional people—doctors, nurses, teachers, 
musicians—as well as craftsmen to organize clinics, 
schools, recreation, and self-help shops. 

The Assembly Centers range in population from 


1000 to 15,000 so that a great many things and services 
need to be provided. A good administrator assisted 
by the resident leaders can develop a substantial work 
program through which the residents will provide 
many of these things and services for themselves. 

In each center there is an employment office which 
keeps the residents informed of work opportunities 
outside of the center either with the Army or with 
industrial or agricultural employers in certain of the 
liberated countries. 

In most of the static centers there are now good 
foundations laid for kindergartens and primary 
grades. School supplies and text books are lacking 
and unless German language material can be utilized 
it may be some time before books printed in the 
languages of the displaced persons can be obtained. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that these 
children had no schooling all the years that they have 
been in Germany. Now children of nine and ten 
years are mixed with those who are several years 
younger. 

Opportunities for carpentry, shoe repairing, electri- 
cal work, sewing, cooking, etc., are provided for the 
older boys and girls wherever possible. 

Athletic, musical, and recreational activities all go 
to constitute an informal adult education program 
which is keeping morale high. 


Tue Winter Is Cominc 


OOKING AHEAD one can be sure that there will be 
L physical hardships this coming winter and there 
may be difficult adjustments to make with respect to 
national political decisions reached by the respective 
countries. 

These displaced persons have been through a great 
deal these past several years and they had never given 
up hope of a day of deliverance from the Nazis. This 
faith could also influence their future plans. 

It does help them to know that the allied nations 
are united and that they have committed themselves 
to assist in the care and repatriation, or resettlement, 
of all displaced persons. 

The combined efforts of military government, 
UNRRA, the voluntary agencies and the displaced 
persons themselves will all be needed to carry this 
task through to a successful completion. 

The burden will rest most heavily upon the local 
Assembly Center. The ultimate success of UNRRA’s 
operations in Germany will depend largely on the 
ability of UNRRA’s representatives to develop an 
enthusiastic and determined team-work spirit among 
all the forces dealing with the situation confronting 
displaced persons. 





"WELL, WE'VE UOUNE IT” 
A FIRST HAND ACCOUNT OF ENGLAND'S ELECTIONS 


by Sm Henry Bunsury 





Bunbury who spoke at the regional meeting 

in New York two years ago. In this letter to 
Louis Brownlow, former director of Public Adminis- 
cration Clearing House, he presents at least one Eng- 
lishman’s views on their recent election and on the 
Labour Party program. 

Sir Henry Bunbury, K.C.B., has had a long and 
distinguished career in Britain’s public life. He was 
Comptroller and Accountant General of the Post 
Office 1920-37, was Director of the Czech Refugee 
Trust 1939-40, and is a Vice-President of the Institute 
of Industrial Administration. He is author of “Over- 
head Cost,” “Governmental Planning Machinery” 
(Public Administration Service 1938), and a large 
number of articles on planning and public adminis- 
tration. 

Dear Mr. Brownlow: 

Well, we’ve done it. What many of us have been 
longing for for years has happened—a government 
of the Left with a clear and sufficient majority and 
an unmistakable national backing. 

I fancy it will shock many and perplex most Ameri- 
cans, so I felt I must write and explain it to you as I 
see it. For I don’t trust your press (most of it) much 
more than I trust my own. 

What does it mean? First, and by far the most 
important, it means a far better chance of enduring 
peace than we could ever have had under a Tory 
administration, Churchill or no Churchill. I believe 
most profoundly that the only foundation on which 
lasting peace can be built is the instinctive—if unde- 
veloped—solidarity of the common people. The older 
I get the more convinced I am of this. It won’t be 
easy: we’ve much to learn, we shall make mistakes, 
and there will be opposition from many sectional 
interests. But it’s the only way. Government by priv- 
ileged governing groups leads, internationally, to 
conflicts and eventually to a line-up and war. The 
effect on Europe will be electrifying. An American 
in Italy remarked some time ago that our distinctions 
between allies and neutrals and co-belligerents and 
enemies made no sense to him: to his mind the whole 
of Europe wanted liberating. He was right: and now 
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we've given the lead. 

Secondly, it means democracy in a sense in which 
we've never had it before in this country. Conserva- 
tive governments (and in the last 60 years ours have 
been mostly conservative) are run either by an auto- 
cratic Prime Minister, like Churchill, or by the Party 
machine and the interests behind it, as under Neville 
Chamberlain. The Labour Party is answerable to its 
membership in a way in which the other parties are 
not. That may or may not be a good thing, from the 
standpoint of wise and efficient government: certainly 
it has some disadvantages. But it’s undoubtedly 
democratic and we're going to try it out. I’m not 
anxious about it, for I trust the judgment and balance 
of my people. But it may make us at times a little 
slow and uncertain. 

Thirdly, it means a good deal of social experiment, 
some of which may scare your countrymen—or some 
of them. It will certainly be misrepresented to you. 
I'd like to reassure them by reminding them that 
the British are essentially experimental and like to 
take one step at a time—even if it’s a step over a 
precipice. We're cautious by nature, apt to look well 
ahead, and not particularly interested in general prin- 
ciples. But we’re not afraid of change, in spite of our 
affection for old things to which we’ve grown ac- 
customed. 

Fourthly, I’m afraid it means a somewhat increased 
risk of differences of opinion and policy between you 
and us. We'd better face that. You’re moving right- 
wards, we’ve moved sharply and decisively left. We 
shall see some European problems, in which we’re 
jointly concerned, with different eyes. It will need 
patience and understanding and respect on both sides. 
But I’d implore you not to allow the economic grip 
which you have over us to be used to frustrate our 
policies—particularly our domestic policies. Some of 
us fear that—I hope we’re wrong. That would be 
the way to a deep estrangement and much evil. 

Lastly, it means the end of the Liberal Party. I’m 
sorry about that: it has a great record and some fine 
people. But the only thing that they can do now is to 
join the Labour Party and contribute their abilities, 

(Continued on page 216) 





HAVE CITIZEN BUARUS A REAL FUNCTION TODAY? 


by Marcaret Carey Maperra 
former Member of the 
Pennsylvania State Welfare Commission 





HERE ARE two very hot issues of governmental 

policy related to public agency boards in general, 

and to boards of local governmental units in par- 
ticular. All of us who work with boards have some 
bias on these issues, but they are important in con- 
sidering the value—or lack of value—of local boards 
in the fields of public assistance and the now unde- 
finable field of public welfare. In spite of our biases, 
we can be objective about these issues and we must 
be to determine the real function of citizen boards 
today. 

This is the first issue: is it better to centralize 
authority over a given function in the state or to 
divide such authority between state and local govern- 
ment? And the second issue is this: is it better to 
concentrate authority in the chief executive at either 
the local or state level, or to diffuse it by the use of 
boards? Some people favor one of these forms of 
centralization, some favor the other, some favor both, 
some favor neither. 


So that you may be fully aware of my bias, my 
cards go down on the table now. I don’t favor either 
form in the sense of adhering to it on principle. My 
feeling is that in view of the trend toward centraliza- 
tion that has been so general in our time, the burden 
of proof should rest upon the centralizer. The shift 
of authority from the lower to the higher govern- 
mental level does not necessarily provide a solution 
to the problem of poor service. A sounder remedy, 
in many cases, for poor local administration of a 
function is improvement of local government—some- 
thing the “Staters” all too often know and care noth- 
ing about. 

I feel the same awkward doubts about the wisdom 
of concentrating authority in the chief executive at 
either level. The theory behind the demand for such 
concentration is no doubt known to you all—namely, 
that by establishing a neat heirarchy under the execu- 
tive, the latter is made clearly responsible for his ad- 
ministration and that if he doesn’t do a good job the 
voters will punish him by ousting him and putting 
him on their blacklist. One of the weaknesses of this 
argument is that it by no means follows that poor 
service in a given field will be a political disadvantage 
to the executive responsible for it—or to the party 


that put him in office. Probably enough people are 
always interested in education and perhaps in public 
assistance to make it politically unhealthy to go in for 
too much monkey-business in these fields, but I think 
we have in Pennsylvania the evidence that no penalty 
is necessarily attached to a poor job in welfare or 
health, or mental health or corrections. Another weak- 
ness in the argument in support of concentration of 
authority is that if you give too much power to an 
executive you may find it very difficult to oust him 
when you want to. That is why it is so easy to build 
up city machines and hard to break down their con- 
trol; easier to get dictators in than out. 

To return now to the discussion of citizen boards, 
I hope you will be willing to consider it, not only in 
the light of recognition of these issues, but against the 
background provided by a brief report on the preva- 
lence of the use of citizen boards in the five states 
of the northeastern region and a summary of the pur- 
poses that may be served by them. We then will be 
in a better position to decide whether such purposes 
can be made sufficiently constructive in the case of 
local boards of public assistance and welfare to justify 
this continuance or their establishment. 


Tue Crrizen Boarp 


ET us start by defining what we mean by a citizen 
board. It is, of course, a means of citizen partici- 
pation in government, an outgrowth no doubt of the 
practice of colonial times when everyone took a hand 
in every activity of the community. I would define a 
citizen board as an official body, usually appointed, 
whose work is related to a specific function or group 
of functions of a governmental unit, the members of 
which are not part of the regular staff of the govern- 
mental unit, and either serve without pay or on a per 
diem basis. I think it is necessary to say “usually” 
appointed because the great majority of school boards 
are elected. On the other hand a large percentage of 
our urban population, particularly of cities of 200,000 
or more, is served by appointed boards. 


There are various types of power given to citizen 
boards and these powers are granted in varying 
combinations. Probably some of you can add to my 
list of nine types of power. First there is executive 
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power such as is given the Selective Service Boards. 
It seems to me sensible to distinguish between this 
and administrative power such as our county boards 
of assistance have, and that the failure to make this 
distinction may lie at the root of much misunder- 
standing between board and staff. An executive board, 
according to my notions, actually carries out the law 
and its own policies and rules and regulations. An 
administrative board delegates to its executive the 
power to carry out the law, etc., acting upon executive 
functions only in a supervisory capacity. 

The third most important power is tax-levying 
which so far as I know is limited to the school 
boards. The fourth is probably policy making. As 
Clarence King points out, to permit boards to make 
policies is diametrically opposed to the theory lying 
behind the cabinet form of government but he seems 
to think it is o.k. and so do I under certain conditions. 
The fifth and sixth types of power are the quasi-legis- 
lative and quasi-judicial; the seventh, the power to 
qualify candidates; the eighth, supervisory power 
which some boards have with no direct control over 
the executive; and the ninth is the power, if you can 
call it that, to advise, with no assurance that your ad- 
vice will be taken. 

Now as for the prevalence of citizen boards. In 
recent years extensive use has been made of them 
to carry out provisions of federal law, as in connec- 
tion with WPA, selective service and rationing. Our 
experience with them in state and local government 
is, however, of longer duration. Their use is com- 
moner in those fields of government in which large 
groups of people are immediately interested and con- 
cerning which views may differ widely—namely pub- 
lic assistance, mental health, corrections, welfare in 
the residual sense, health, education and labor. The 
use of the board is, however, by no means confined 
to these fields. For instance, one of the most suc- 


cessful boards we have in Pennsylvania is the Banking 
Board. 


In PENNSYLVANIA 


N THE state government of Pennsylvania in these 

seven fields alone there are now 147 citizen boards 
including, let me say in the interests of clarity, sixty- 
seven county boards of public assistance. We also 
have a State Board of Public Assistance described as 
administrative but really policy making, quasi-legis- 
lative and quasi-judicial. In the Department of Wel- 
fare, which in Pennsylvania covers the mental health 
and correctional program, there are: the State Wel- 
fare Commission, which is quasi-legislative and advis- 
ory; the Commission for the Blind, which is adminis- 


trative, and thirty-seven administrative institutional 
boards. There is a State Council of Education in the 
Department of Public Instruction—serving also as the 
Board of Vocational Education—which is vested with 
important administrative powers. Also in this de- 
partment are the administrative boards of trustees of 
three institutions for training of special groups of 
children, and of fourteen teachers’ colleges; the exam- 
ining boards for fourteen professions and occupations 
and finally the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 
In the Department of Health are: the State Board 
of Health, which is quasi-legislative and advisory, the 
Sanitary Water Board and the Undertakers Board, 
both of which are administrative. The State Indus- 
trial Board, which has important administrative func- 
tions, is in the Department of Labor and Industry, 
as are the Boiler Advisory Board, the Elevator Advis- 
ory Board and the Apprenticeship Council, which is 
not a statutory board. We have had two temporary 
boards established under our minimum wage law, 
which were associated with this department. 

One hundred and forty-seven boards is a lot of 
boards but that is not the end of the story. These are 
only state boards. I see no way of even guessing at 
the number of boards of local institutions, but if you 
should add to these 147 boards 755 local boards of 
health and 2,544 school boards you would have a very 
grand total. 

Perhaps some of you will assume that Pennsylvania 
takes too easily to citizen boards, but before turning 
to other states in the region, I want to call you atten- 
tion to the fact that ours is what is known to students 
of government as a “code state.” The state func- 
tions are supposed to have been sorted out and tied 
up in neat packages and the useless agencies elim- 
inated. It is, however, interesting to note that admin- 
istrative reorganization does not necessarily effect a 
lasting reduction in the number of state boards and 
commissions. This fact was clearly brought out in 
a study made in 1937 of the governments of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New York and IIlinois—all code 
states—the evidence indicating that the number of 
boards and commissions in these states had increased 
rather than diminished since reorganization.’ As a 
matter of fact the information I have been able to 
assemble on New York, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland, indicates that citizen boards are used in 
the seven fields I have named in these four states for 
even more important purposes than they are used in 
Pennsylvania. 


"Social Forces, Vol. 16, No. 4, May 1938 “Citizen Participation 
in the Governments of Reorganized States.” W. Brooks Graves, 
Temple University. 
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MaryLANnp 


© BEGIN with Maryland, there is a State Board of 
T Public Welfare which appoints the director of the 
department without term. This board makes policies, 
has quasi-legislative power, determines qualifications 
of personnel employed in the work of the state and 
local departments and approves candidates for the 
county welfare boards. Each of the four training 
schools under the supervision of the department has 
a board of managers. There is a State Board of Cor- 
rection, the chairman of which is the salaried director 
of the department, appointed by the Governor. The 
board, in turn, appoints the Superintendent of Prisons 
and all other personnel, not only of the department, 
but also of the four state penal institutions which are 
under the control of the State Board of Correction. 
There is an administrative board in the Department 
of Health which appoints the director without term. 
In the last legislature, provision was made for two 
advisory committees which will be associated with 
this department. In Maryland, the State Board of 
Mental Hygiene recommends the Commissioner of 
Mental Hygiene who is then appointed by the Gov- 
ernor without term. This board has veto power over 
all medical appointments to the five state hospitals 
supervised by the board, each of which has a board 
of managers. The Department of Education is headed 
by the State Board of Education which appoints the 
Superintendent of Schools for a four-year term. The 
board, plus the superintendent, serves as the board of 
trustees of the teachers’ colleges, but there are separate 
boards for the state university and state college. A 
feature of the Maryland educational system that may 
be surprising to some of you is that the Governor ap- 
points the twenty-three county boards of education. 
These also are administrative boards. There appear 
to be twenty-one examining boards in Maryland. The 
Department of Labor has no permanent citizen 
boards and there is no minimum wage law in Mary- 
land. An Advisory Council, however, is associated 
with the Unemployment Compensation Board which 
is not in the Department of Labor. If I haven’t missed 
a trick, there are 63 state boards in Maryland that con- 
form to the definition we are using. 

As for the local level, there is an administrative 
welfare board, in each of the twenty-three counties, 
which is a part of the local government, responsible 
for distribution of state and federal funds under state 
supervision. There is also an advisory committee 
associated with the Department of Public Welfare of 
Baltimore City. The county boards of health are not 
citizen boards in the sense in which we are using 


the words, since the boards of county commissioners 
serve in the capacity of boards of health. 


DELAWARE 


N DELAWARE, the State Board of Welfare, which 
] administers ADC and other child welfare services, 
appoints the executive director; the Old Age Welfare 
Commission, which administers general assistance as 
well as old age assistance, appoints all personnel, in- 
cluding the executive. There is a Commission for 
the Blind, a Commission for the Feeble-minded, and 
there are boards of trustees for the state mental hos- 
pital and for two training schools. The Parole Board 
appoints the parole officer; the State Board of Health, 
an administrative board with broad quasi-legislative 
powers, appoints its executive secretary without term. 
The State Board of Education is an administrative 
board and appoints the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for one year. The state university and state 
college have boards of trustees. There are at least 
twelve independent examining boards. The State 
Labor Commission appoints its two enforcement offi- 
cers and there is an Advisory Council associated with 
the Unemployment Compensation Commission. That 
makes a total of 25 state citizen boards in Delaware 
in the seven fields. 

As for local boards, there seem to be none at pres- 
ent in the fields of public assistance and welfare, 
though plans for county advisory welfare boards are 
now developing. According to law there are sup- 
posed to be local boards of health appointed in every 
incorporated community in Delaware. Actually, I am 
told, very few have been appointed and they rarely 
function. Presumably the local authorities ask the 
State Board of Health to assume their duties which 
they are by law empowered to do. There are boards 
of education in Delaware for each of the fourteen 
special districts and boards of trustees for 123 state 
board units. 


New JERsEY 


N NEw jersey the State Board of Control appoints 

without term the Commissioner of the Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, which administers the 
state functions in the fields of mental health, cor- 
rections, blind assistance and welfare, including ADC. 
The Board of Children’s Guardians is in this de- 
partment as is the Commission for the Blind. There 
is an administrative board for each of the seventeen 
institutions under the department. The State Board 
of Health appoints the director of the department for 
a four-year term and there are two examining boards 
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in the department, members of which are appointed 
by the State Board. The Director of Health or his 
representative serves as a member of the Crippled 
Children’s Commission, which seems to be an inde- 
pendent agency. The State Board of Education has 
general supervision and control of public instruction, 
of the Department of Education, of the Teachers Col- 
leges and of two institutions for training of special 
groups. There are sixteen examining boards. The 
Mediation Board and the State Migrant Labor Board 
are in the Department of Labor and, under the mini- 
mum wage law, six temporary boards appointed by 
the Commissioner of Labor have been established. 
Until about two months ago, the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission of New Jersey served 
without salary, but the law has now been amended 
because of the heavy demands upon this agency. The 
Unemployment Compensation Act authorizes the 
establishment of appeal tribunals composed of two 
citizens and one salaried member; of a State Advisory 
Council and of local councils. The local councils, how- 
ever, have not been established, the Advisory Council 
has recently not been very active and the commission 
has not made use of the provision of the law author- 
izing the appointment of tribunals. The total of per- 
manent state citizen boards in the seven fields in 
New Jersey appears then to be 44. 


On the local level there are twenty-one county wel- 
fare boards appointed by the freeholder boards, which 
administer old age assistance under state supervision. 
In each of the 567 autonomous health units in New 
Jersey, there is a legal board of health. In munici- 
palities having the commission form of government, 
however, this simply means that the elected authori- 
ties constitute themselves the board of health. Ap- 
proximately 553 boards administer school affairs lo- 
cally. 


New York 


N NEW york, there is a State Board of Social Wel- 

fare which selects the commissioner, who in turn is 
responisble for the organization, personnel, adminis- 
tration and general functioning of the department. 
There are boards of visitors for each of the five in- 
stitutions under the department. There is a Commis- 
sion of Correction, implemented by a staff, which 
supervises the institutions under the Department of 
Correction; a Probation Commission in this depart- 
ment and boards of visitors for three of the cor- 
rectional institutions. In the Department of Health, 
there is a quasi-legislative and advisory board, the 
Public Health Council which has among its functions 
the determination of qualifications of state and local 
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public health officials. The Commissioner of Health 
is authorized to appoint committees of consultants in 
various technical fields to help in the formulation of 
policies, etc., and there are now four of these com- 
mittees. There is no state board covering the Depart- 
ment of Mental “Hygiene, but each of the twenty- 
four institutions under the department has a board 
of visitors and associated with them is the Board of 
Psychiatric Examiners. The State Education Depart- 
ment is headed by the Board of Regents, a citizen 
board elected by the legislature and charged with the 
appointment of the commissioner and deputy-com- 
missioner. The Board of Regents. appoints for each 
of the eleven teachers’ colleges, boards of visitors 
which not only inspect the colleges, but recommend 
their presidents as well. There are six state agricul- 
tural and technical institutes which are under the 
department and five other boards of miscellaneous 
institutions and agencies. There are thirteen examin- 
ing boards functioning under the Board of Regents. 
(The Board of Law Examiners is appointed by the 
Court of Appeals.) In the Department of Labor, 
there are six boards that conform to this definition we 
are using: the Industrial Council, the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Council, the Board of State Fund 
Commissioners, the Advisory Commission for Self- 
Insurance, the Advisory Board for the Division of 
Bedding and the Apprenticeship Council. Six tem- 
porary boards have been appointed by the Commis- 
sioner of Labor to carry out the provisions of the mini- 
mum wage law. There seem to be 60 permanent 
citizen boards conforming to our definition in New 
York State. 

As for the local level, only a few counties in New 
York have boards of social or public welfare. There 
are 1,141 local health jurisdictions, exclusive of New 
York City, served by the same number of boards of 
health. As in other of the five states this often means 
that the elected municipal authorities act as the board 
of health. In addition, however, to this very large 
number of local boards that do conform to our defini- 
tion, there are forty-two county public health com- 
mittees whose membership is partly citizen, and six 
county boards of health associated with county health 
departments. There are 5,730 school districts. In most 
of these there is a school board, but in some of the 
smaller districts a sole trustee acts with all the powers 


of the board. 


This report on boards in seven fields in five states 
may seem to you to represent what I think is known 
as a plethora. It is only reasonable for us to ask 
ourselves what purpose this multiude of bodies are 
designed to serve. 
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Tue Crrizen Takes A Hanp 


GENERAL and historic purpose which seems to me 
A to lie behind all but the examining boards is to 
give the citizen an opportunity to take a hand in de- 
cisions which affect him or his community in an 
important way. My bias may be at work here, but it 
seems to me that this is a desirable end, even if it is 
attained at the cost of some efficiency. I think such 
participation is a defense against bureaucracy—a dan- 
ger which inevitably increases as controls by govern- 
ment increase. The specific purposes served vary with 
the powers the boards are granted. 


A board may be given executive power either be- 
cause the jurisdiction is too small to employ staff, as 
probably is often the case with boards of health, or 
because the function with which it is entrusted com- 
bines the features of being of supreme importance to 
the whole public and the absence of the requirement 
of professional training. The draft boards illustrate 
the latter purpose and on the whole seem to have 
deserved the confidence of the public. 

If a board has administrative power, as have the 
county boards of assistance in Pennsylvania, or of 
welfare in Maryland, or the institutional boards of 
New Jersey, or only supervisory power, such as have 
the boards of visitors in New York, at least in theory, 
the members also serve as trustees for the public— 
as a means of giving assurance to the public that the 
function in question will be handled both humanely 
and with the best interests of the public in mind. 
The purpose is certainly worthy of more effort than 
usually goes into it. An administrative board whose 
members serve staggered terms, heading a state de- 
partment, may also serve the highly important speci- 
fic purposes of effecting selection of the department's 
executive on the basis of merit rather than because 
he has earned a political reward, and of retaining a 
good executive in spite of changes in the state ad- 
ministration. I will refer later to reasons why the 
fulfillment of these purposes is unlikely except where 
there is civil service. 

Back of the policy-making powers as well seems to 
lie the idea of trusteeship for the public and the 
belief that a group can more truly reflect the people’s 
thinking than can the mind of one administrator. I 
know it may be claimed that a group serves as a 
brake upon the administrator and that the profes- 
sional could do a better job of developing policies 
alone. No doubt this is sometimes true, but I wonder 
if those brakes aren’t needed. In one of the publica- 
tions on school boards I have just read I found this 
line: “In the conduct of public education the func- 


tion of the layman is to moderate the transports of 
the experts.” Perhaps the same kind of moderating 
is needed sometimes in the fields with which we are 
immediately concerned. 

Again, if the members of a board serve staggered 
terms, even if the board has no appointive power, it 
serves the purpose of maintaining continuity of policy 
—certainly a desirable end, assuming that policy is not 
a static attitude, but one responsive to new needs and 
new points of view. Our welfare institution boards 
serve straight four year terms, but the terms of the 
members of the county and state boards of assistance 
are staggered and the statute, I believe, so far usually 
has been observed. The preservation of continuity 
seems to me an important purpose to be served by 
both these types of board. Moreover, I believe that 
both types of board, particularly the county boards 
of assistance, should help to formulate state policies; 
that state policy should have its roots where the hu- 
man problem is actually being met. I would not for 
a moment defend the pursuit of an independent policy 
by a board that is part of a state system, but it seems 
to me there should be some effective means of build- 
ing from the bottom up. 

The purpose served by quasi-legislative power is not 
only to embody the working regulations of an agency, 
but to avoid the inflexibility of law. Rules and regu- 
lations that have the force of law are made on the 
basis of a grant of legislative power by many state 
boards, including such ad hoc authorities as minimum 
wage boards. The purpose served by the quasi-judicial 
power is obviously to give a fairer hearing in con- 
troversies than could be provided by one individual. 

The purpose of the power to qualify candidates for 
a profession hardly requires discussion. Here, as in 
many other instances, one finds the state making use, 
on boards, of experts whose services are not needed 
on a full-time basis, or who would not be available 
on such a basis. I am going to sidestep the purpose 
for which tax-levying power is given to school boards 
since it is not germane to our topic and would lead 
us too far afield. 

Finally we come to advisory power, which perhaps 
you can hardly call a power at all. It is sometimes 
left to a board after it is shorn of administrative re- 
sponsibility. It doesn’t look like much. But I have 
been wondering lately if I haven’t missed some of its 
implications. Isn’t at least some supervisory power 
implied when a board is given advisory power? I am 
not quite clear about this myself, but it seems to me 
that if the members of an advisory board had reason 
to believe the executive was doing a bad job they 
would owe it to the public to bring this fact to the 
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attention of the appointing power. In short, I think 
there is some measure of trusteeship implied even 
here. 

These briefly are the purposes I see the possibility 
of serving through the use of citizen boards. It seems 
to me that they are good purposes. I do not need to 
tell you that sometimes they are fulfilled and some- 
times perverted—you know that better than I. But 
so is every other form of governmental machinery. 


Tue Rear Funcrion or Boarps 


ow as for the question that is our topic, we are 

faced with certain facts; that this form of citizen 
participation is deeply rooted in our past; that as new 
and important functions are assumed by government 
it often happens that citizen boards are seen as a 
natural and necessary adjunct to the regular machin- 
ery of government; that the purposes they may serve 
are good purposes. 

On the basis of these findings I would like to sug- 
gest that these boards are inevitable in our form of 
government, whether we like them or not; that they 
are a part of the democratic process, a part which, 
in fact, we may find of increasing value as govern- 
ment control of various aspects of our life is extended. 
In short, I believe that citizen boards have a real 
function today. 

So my humble suggestion is that instead of spend- 
ing more time and effort griping about boards and 
arguing whether or not we want to have them, we 
decide we are going to have them and put our minds 
on the problem of making them fulfill their purposes 
more satisfactorily. 

There are certain changes that occurred to me as 
I was preparing this paper. I would like to suggest 
them to you. 

First of all, can we reduce their number? In de- 
ciding that citizen boards have a real function, one 
does not commit himself to the belief that every single 
board is sacred. Health and education are perhaps 
the two most obvious fields where a reduction of 
boards by combination of jurisdictions is indicated— 
where in fact it is progressing—but perhaps a better 
local board of public assistance could be set up for 
two or more small counties than can be organized for 
one. Where the county is partly responsible for fi- 
nancing public assistance, this would appear to present 
difficulties, but not insuperable ones. A perennial 
favorite among the proposals of efficiency experts in 
Pennsylvania is that institution boards should be abol- 
ished and their functions taken over by a state board. 
When I started to think about this business a month 
ago, I was pretty nearly sold on the proposal myself. 


I am not any more. I know very well that some of 
these boards, especially some in the correctional field, 
have been an infernal nuisance in this state, but I 
also know that those under the Department of Wel- 
fare have, except for all too brief periods, had precious 
little leadership from the state. I think to abolish 
them would be like throwing out the baby with the 
bath; they have a real job to do and we had better 
help them do it. 

Second, I'd like to see overlapping terms established 
for all such boards as we are discussing. Probably 
most of you from other states take this safeguard for 
granted—in Pennsylvania we don’t. The constitution 
expressly provides that, with two exceptions, the 
appointing power may remove the appointee and the 
code establishes straight four year terms for the ma- 
jority of boards. We can’t do anything about the 
constitution now, but even the statutory provision of 
staggered terms would, I believe, improve the chances 
of our getting politically independent boards. 

Third, I wonder whether the law should not in 
some instances not only more clearly define the pow- 
ers of boards, but their minimum responsibilities as 
well. I think that the haziness of some of our laws 
must lead to unnecessary friction between board and 


staff. 


Fourth, it seems to me desirable to grant powers to 
citizen boards with reference to existing tradition and 
existing laws that may affect quality of service, both 
paid and unpaid. For instance, I would think that in 
states which have a lively tradition favoring good 
public service, it might well be safer to grant wider 
powers than it is in Pennsylvania. Moreover, where 
there is civil service throughout the state govern- 
ment, as in New York, New Jersey, and Maryland, 
it would seem safer to grant administrative power to 
state boards than it is in Pennsylvania, where civil 
service is limited to certain programs. I’m afraid, for 
example, that the very fact that our institution boards 
are administrative makes them much too attractive 
to the wrong people. Probably unil the time when 
employees of these institutions are under civil service, 
it would be better not to put temptation in the way 
of their boards. 

Fifth, as to selection of board members, it seems to 
me several things might be considered. For one, the 
method of selection might be improved. In some 
states in the northeastern region, the law provides 
means that seem at least favorable to the appointment 
of good people. For example, the institution boards 
of New Jersey are chosen by the State Board of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, with the consent of the gov- 
ernor; the county boards of welfare of Maryland are 
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chosen by a somewhat elaborate system, which we 
hoped for a while to copy in Pennsylvania. I wish 
we had. Those of you who are not familiar with the 
Maryland plan might be interested in a few lines 
from a recent letter of the Commissioner of Welfare, 
J. Milton Patterson: 

“The members of the county welfare boards in 
Maryland are appointed by the County Commis- 
sioners from a list submitted to them by the State 
Department of Public Welfare. Such list contains 
the names of two people from which the Commis- 
sioners select one to fill each vacancy. More atten- 
tion is given to the appointment of county welfare 
board members than any other one thing we do 
in our local program. We scour the counties for 
people who have some interest in civic affairs and 
who, it is felt, have an interest in people and will 
make good board members. 

“We recommend no one who holds political office 
by election or appointment, and we see to it that 
the different political parties are represented so that 
no board is made up of people from only one party; 
and I can assure you that the job seeks the person, 
and not the person the job.” 

Perhaps we in Pennsylvania could think up a better 
way of selecting our institution boards. Certainly they 


should be so chosen that they would represent ade- 
quately the people served by the institution. Perhaps 
we could establish qualifications that could be written 
into the law. Certainly, however, a lot more could 
be done by other than legal means to promote selec- 
tion of good and representative boards than has been 
done so far. 


Sixth, it seems to me that either to supplement legis- 
lation or to serve as a basis for it, an effort should be 
made to differentiate clearly the functions of board 
and staff. This appears to have been done satisfac- 
torily in the educational field where probably more 
thinking has been done about board-staff relations 
than in the newer fields of public assistance and wel- 
fare. I would like to take this opportunity to call 
your attention to two publications that I read in 
preparing this paper—The Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States 1938-40, on “Practices and 
Concepts Relating to City Boards of Education,” 
published by the United States Office of Education, 
and the Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association of January 1933 on “The School Board 
Member.” I am not suggesting that we should take 
over conclusions that have been reached in the edu- 
cational field. I do suggest that these conclusions are 
interesting and stimulating. The Research Bulletin, 
for instance, contains a composite code of ethics for 


board members. Why should we not ask groups of 
board members in our field to develop a code of 
ethics? 


Tue AcENcY AND THE Boarp 


O RETURN to the question of differentiation of func- 
j ei since my suggestion may never be followed, 
this seems to be an appropriate time to express my 
general convictions on this subject. As I have already 
indicated, I do not believe it is the responsibility even 
of an administrative board to run the public agency 
with which it is associated. I do believe, with Clar- 
ence King again, that “The community has a right 
to expect that the board will keep informed of the 
quality of work done by the executive and his staff.” 
I am sure that executives must suffer awfully from 
the excess of zeal of board members who want to 
assume executive responsibility. On the other hand, 
I wonder if board members aren’t sometimes unneces- 
sarily chilled by the assumption of professionals that 
they are halfwits and frustrated in their completely 
reasonable desire to do their duty. A board member 
must keep close enough to the work of the agency 
to be able to judge the quality of work done—other- 
wise he cannot fulfill his trusteeship. It is not reason- 
able to expect a responsible person to give support 
as a board member to an agency if he cannot know 
what it is doing, and it is not possible for him to 
interpret the agency to the public if he does not really 
understand it. 

Finally, I think more effort should be made to 
educate board members and I find I am not alone 
in suggesting that institutes be organized for them. 
It would seem necessary to vary the programs of such 
institutes according to the type of board whose mem- 
bers would attend it, but in some respects they could 
probably be similar. By such means the board mem- 
ber could be helped to see the part his agency plays 
in the state program, to relate the state program to 
other functions of the state; his attention could be 
directed to the community his agency serves, to its 
problems and resources, and he could be shown spe- 
cifically how he could interpret the policies and needs 
of the agency and in turn learn of his community’s 
needs. 

Another means of board member education that 
seems to me worth considering is a handbook so 
designed that it would be a means of helping the 
board member to determine the quality of work of 
the agency. I think I can best illustrate what I have 
in mind by telling you of something we did in the 
Public Charities Association some years ago when we 
were making more frequent visits to the state welfare 
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institutions. Feeling the need of the means of making 
an orderly report on what we saw and heard, we 
prepared three questionnaire forms relating to the 
adequacy both of physical plant and of personnel— 
one for mental hospitals, one for schools for the feeble 
minded and one for correctional institutions. We 
never really perfected these forms and I think they 
were too detailed for our own use. There is no doubt 
in my mind, however, but that by using such a form 
for one day we learned more about the institutions 
we visited than we would have done by months of 
aimless visitings. It is all too easy for defects to escape 
one’s attention unless it is directed to them. By way 
of illustration, the superintendent of an institution 
for the feeble minded told me that when he had 
come there the children were getting their drinking 
water from the toilets. There were no drinking foun- 
tains—no one had thought of the toilets as the chil- 
dren’s solution. Another illustration from my own 
experience comes from a visit to the T.B. pavilion of 
a state hospital. It was a hot day and the pavilion was 
swarming with flies, which clustered on patients too 
weak even to brush them away. The simple explana- 
tion was that there were no fly screens—a fact which 
had escaped the attention of the state department’s 
representative on a recent visit, no doubt on a cool 


day or before the fly season. I could not attempt to 
suggest equivalents to this questionnaire form to be 
used in connection with other services, but I would 
think they could be developed and that they would 
be a useful means of educating the board member. 

I wouldn’t be surprised if you had decided by now 
that boards can’t possibly be worth the trouble I’m 
suggesting be taken about them—I hope you haven't. 
But if you incline to, remember this—that in the fields 
of education and health the use of boards is far more 
extensive than it is in our field. Yet today I am told, 
there is no substantial body of opinion that favors 
the abolition of boards of health, and as for the school 
boards, the educators themselves are solidly behind 
them. 

In conclusion let me express again my opinion that 
citizen boards have a real function today. The sug- 
gestions I have just made indicate not only that I 
believe they often fail to fulfill their functions satis- 
factorily but that there are means available by which 
they could be helped to do so. 

It seems to me it would be appropriate for people 
in the field, who have already demonstrated their 
leadership in many other ways, to take the initiative 
in stimulating interest in making more effective this 
form of citizen participation. 





to fair hearings before State agencies 


12 received 1 to 4 appeals 


11 received no appeals 


determination of need 





One agency received 565 appeals 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


The Social Security Act gives public assistance applicants and recipients the right 


For the 3 months October-December 1944, 37 State agencies received 977 appeals 
for fair hearings 


Only 5 agencies received more than 50 appeals 


Almost 9 of every 10 appeals were due primarily to dissatisfaction with the 


In a third of the hearings held, the decisions favored the appellants. 
Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY UF THE PRESS 
IN POSTWAR AUJUSTMENTS* 


by Joun J. Corson 
The Washington Post 





I can buy a gun to protect me against me 

inimy. I can change me name to save me from 
the gran’ jury. But there’s no escape fir good man 
or bad fr’m the printed wurrud.” 

In these fearsome words the eminent Mr. Dooley, 
prompted a bit by Peter Finley Dunne, another wit 
of the 1890’s, described the power of the press. And 
in these same words, Mr. Dooley writes of the re- 
sponsibility of the press. Supplementing Mr. Dooley 
you are asking me, “What responsibility has the press 
to use the power of “The printed wurrud,’ not to 
hound ‘good man or bad’ but to ease the social and 
economic adjustments that accompany the war’s end?” 

There are, I think, two clear responsibilities. The 
first may be regarded as a rather pedestrian one. It 
is simply that the press should do what every good 
citizen should do—inform itself as to each of the 
current issues and problems that demand the thought- 
ful participation of citizens in a functioning democ- 
racy. Today, as the war’s end is with us, those prob- 
lems are manifold. They are the problems of the 
returning veterans, the war workers, of race relations, 
of full employment, and the greater immediate pros- 
pects of unemployment, of inflation, of housing, and 
of this country’s part in feeding the hungry mouths 
of Europe. 

While this is the responsibility of every citizen, it 
is peculiarly the responsibility of the press. The press 
is, or should be, especially equipped to get at the facts 
relative to each successive civic problem. Today the 
bright young men who, with a spirit of adventure, 
a nose for news, and plain ambition; sought out the 
social cankers as well as the murders are serving in 
the armed forces, and newspapers like other employ- 
ers cope with man power shortages. But now today 
at the war’s end, even as before the war, the average 
man or woman depends upon his or her newspaper 
for an understanding of his or her community and 
its life. 

The second responsibility I would cite has a bit 
more flame to it. It is that the press must accept the 


bs T" PRINTED wurrud! What can I do against it? 


*An address before the Maryland State Conference of Social 
Welfare. 


responsibility of stirring people to concern themselves 
with current affairs. Decades ago William Howard 
Taft said, “Too many people don’t care what happens 
so long as it doesn’t happen to them.” With this, 
you and I would have to agree. Yet democratic gov- 
ernment is founded on the assumption that the people 
will care and that, if informed, they are competent 
to decide for themselves the course their affairs should 
take. The newspaper whose columns do not incite 
their readers to a concern over the problems with 
which their government must cope is both colorless 
and unequal to this social responsibility. 


War's Env ApjusTMENTS 


UT LET us apply these responsibilities. At last the 

war is over and the readjustment of our national 
life from war to peace has already commenced. Not 
being the seventh son of a seventh son, I am not 
venturesome enough to risk a prophecy as to what 
the war’s end will bring with it. It may be followed 
by a period of general prosperity with jobs, lower 
prices, and reduced taxes. Or it may be followed by 
an economic doomsday with unemployment, bread- 
lines, and a depression that will make the last one 
look like a holiday. But there are some cold, hard 
facts, which will influence the answers to these ques- 
tions. Let’s look at some of these, for they must 
enter into the calculations of any community prepar- 
ing for the war’s end. 

First and foremost, the war has brought change. 
It “converted” industries, “converted” people, and 
then moved people from one end of the country to 
another. Some businesses, among them retail stores, 
manufacturers of jewelry, silk stockings, toys, and a 
variety of household conveniences, and even some 
branches of government had to fold up or go into a 
different line of business. Now at the war’s end, they 
have to be converted back. 


Many people, too, have been converted. The war 
has taught thousands of white collar workers—office 
clerks, insurance agents, bond salesmen, sales girls, 
teachers and a host of others—how to use their hands; 
they have been converted into mechanics. In Port- 
land, Oregon, one evening I visited, in the basement 
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of a public school, a training class where a group of 
former salesmen and clerks were being taught to 
cover pipes on ships with asbestos. Similar training 
classes occupied school basements, lofts, warehouses, 
and factories in every major city. Hundreds of 
thousands of men and women were occupationally 
“converted.” Now, the bulk of them must be con- 
verted back. 

Even more people have moved. When director of 
the United States Employment Service, I was “dressed 
down” most thoroughly one morning by the former 
congresswoman from Montana. She complained bit- 
terly because the U.S.E.S. had drawn literally thou- 
sands of young men and women out of her state by 
offering them jobs in the ship yards and aircraft fac- 
tories of the west coast. The representatives of almost 
every state in the center of this country could have 
similarly complained. For the center of this country 
was literally drained white of its young men and 
women to people—to congest—the war production 
centers lined, in principal part, along the periphery of 
our nation. Now, many of these war workers in San 
Diego and Seattle, Savannah and Baltimore, and a 
score of other war work centers must move back. 

Secondly, in contrast with our experience after 
World War I, the adjustments looming ahead are of 
vastly greater magnitude. 

In the last war our total armed forces approxi- 
mated four and a half million men. This time the 
armed forces number more than eleven million men. 

After the last war, we demobilized three and a half 
million soldiers and sailors. After this war we will 
have seven to eight million soldiers and sailors to 
demobilize. 

In 1918 there, were about nine and a half million 
workers in war jobs. At the end of last year there 
were about twenty million workers in war jobs to 


be demobilized. 


There has been a good start made in preparing to 
meet the human costs of reconverting this nation 
from war to peace. Much of the basic legislation (par- 
ticularly the G. I. bill of rights) which will assure 
that our soldiers are demobilized with a minimum of 
suffering has already been enacted. Fortunately the 
Social Security Act has been enacted since the last 
war, and that provides a foundation that will tide 
over both soldiers and war workers during the period 
of readjustment. President Truman has recom- 
mended the provision of more adequate unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, but the Congress ad- 
journed without acting on this proposal. Preliminary 
hearings have been held on a bill which would have 
the federal government guarantee (S. 380) jobs for 


all; this is known as the “full employment bill.” Sen- 
ator Wagner has reintroduced the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill (S. 1050) of 1945 which would vastly 
strengthen and extend the Social Security Act. 

Together these provisions will serve (when all are 
enacted) as a life net to insure that the demobilized 
soldier or war worker will not hit bottom. But he 
may fall a long way before he hits that net. Often- 
times there is a large gap between the nation-wide 
federal services and the local community’s social 
services. In each community this gap must be closed 
by a wide variety of services which will include in- 
formation, vocational counseling, housing, financial 
and legal advice, and many others essential to re- 
establishing these families in the life of the com- 
munity. 

Since the last war the fabric of social services has 
been vastly strengthened and extended. The public 
social services have grown by leaps and bounds both 
in variety and scope. The private social services have 
evolved and developed new techniques and services 
even as many of the services they once performed 
have been passed on to the new and emerging public 
social services. But those of us who have worked in 
the field of social welfare are wondering: has this 
trend gone far enough? Have both the public and 
private social services been expanded sufficiently to 
cope with the adjustments that will accompany the 
war’s end? 


CHALLENGE TO THE PREss 


RACTITIONERS in the field of welfare may well con- 
Pp cern themselves with this question. But simul- 
taneously they may look to the press, as well as to 
other institutions in the community, for aid in mini- 
mizing the human waste incident to the war’s end 
adjustments. It is popular to question whether the 
press is equal to this challenge. Is the typical news- 
paper really concerned with the social problems of 
the community sufficiently to inform itself thoroughly 
of “how the other half lives?” And is it capable 
of really informing its readers of the actual nature of 
the complex economic and social problems that con- 
front us? Will the typical newspaper accept the 
responsibility for stirring the citizens of the com- 
munity up to thinking persistently of the tax-consum- 
ing human needs? 

As to its capabilities, there are certain evidences of 
its inability to appraise accurately the economic and 
social forces with which we cope. 

Tomorrow your newspaper may report the plans of 
Mr. X, president of the A. B. Corporation, for re- 
converting his plant to peacetime industry. Mr. X 
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will talk glowingly of the genius of his engineers and 
the rapidity with which his wartime machines and 
buildings will be replaced and readied for peacetime 
production. A straightforward factual reporting of his 
statement completely overlooks its social implications. 
What will become of Mr. X’s workers? Will there be 
other jobs for them? If not, will there be unemploy- 
ment compensation adequate to tide them over? 

In one large eastern city a rape-murder of a young 
clerical worker, who had come east from her home 
in Wisconsin for a war job, claimed many inches of 
newspaper space. It climaxed a number of similar 
crimes in that congested city. But the same news- 
papers that headlined this gruesome garroting made 
no effort to get at the cause of the community’s crime 
wave. There was no analysis of the conditions under 
which young girl workers lived in boarding houses 
throughout the community. There was no inquiry 
into their recreational opportunities. There was a 
good crime story with which to lighten up the front 
page for a few days. 

Many newspapers are carrying stories now describ- 
ing the return of veterans. These are usually of two 
types: first, there are those stories which picture a 
local businessman (sometimes a prominent adver- 
tiser) greeting the veteran and welcoming him back; 
second, there are those stories which depict the dis- 
abled veteran back at work on a job especially se- 
lected for one with his disabilities. But few news- 
papers have found news in a summary of the prob- 
lems—financial, psychiatric, marital, vocational, etc., 
—which force many veterans to seek assistance and 
advice from the community’s social agencies before 
getting their feet back underneath them. 

If juvenile delinquency has increased in many war 
production centers, in how many have the newspapers 
sought and publicized its real causes? In how many 
cities do the reportorial staffs know the community’s 
resources sufficiently well to seek out its causes. Do 
they know of the recreational facilities available? Do 


they know of the youth serving agencies and the 
constructive channels into which juvenile energies can 
be directed? 

Newspapers commit a host of sins in the name of 
“objective reporting.” All too often they content 
themselves with reporting the facts which appear on 
the day’s surface and reporting alone. Indeed, many 
newspaper men would contend that my questions 
imply interpretation of the news. That I deny. Lin- 
coln Steffens, Jacob Riis and Carl Schurz are re- 
membered as great reporters. They became great be- 
cause they refused to accept the surface manifestations 
of economic and social problems but unearthed the 
root causes which lay under the surface. They were 
not scared off by the complexities of the economic and 
social life of a modern urban center. Nor were they 
daunted by the vested economic interests they en- 
countered. They reported all the facts; they were not 
content to report the surface stories and these effects 
of economic and social causes alone. They made news 
of the commonplace to which the community’s con- 
science had become accustomed. 

Certainly, there are newspapers whose news content 
is dominated by the economic philosophies of their 
owners. There are also progressive newspapers which 
recognize the momentous economic and social forces 
which condition life these days, which have open- 
minded economic philosophies and strive to inform 
their readers fully. As reconversion from war to peace 
proceeds, there will be great human waste if the 
power of “the printed wurrud” is not used to direct 
attention to problems of unemployment, inadequate 
medical care, destitution, racial conflict, inadequate 
housing, and countless other problems that cause 
human suffering and which will be intensified by the 
war’s end. This is the responsibility of the press. In 
turn, it is the responsibility of the public welfare ad- 
ministrator effectively to picture these problems and 
to interpret them so ably that their newsworthiness 
becomes evident. 





2.10 from other public aid 


dren payment 





DO YOU KNOW THAT... 
In 8 States in October 1942 


The average family receiving aid to dependent children consisted of 4.5 persons 
The average family cash income was $62.88: 
$31.86 from the aid to dependent children payment 


28.92 from other income, chiefly earnings 
Three families in ten had no cash income other than the aid to dependent chil- 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board 














WORK WITH HOMELESS BUYS 


IN AUUIS ABABA 


az Gerarp F. Price, Welfare Specialist 
n 


ited Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 





United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 

ministration left Washington, D. C., for Ethio- 
pia. This mission had been requested by the Ethio- 
pian Government, which government had indicated 
that two problems were present that had been caused 
by the invasion and occupation of the country by the 
Italians. One of the problems was that of homeless 
boys who were swarming into Addis Ababa. 

Addis Ababa is the capitol city of Ethiopia. It is 
situated only eight degrees from the equator, but has 
a most pleasant climate. It has been described as 
the Switzerland of Africa. The day time temperature 
averages eighty-seven degrees, and the night tempera- 
ture fifty-six degrees. The sun shines every day with 
no rain, or very little, for nine months. Then in July, 
August, and September the rain fall is heavy but 
not unpleasant. The sun still continues to come out 
between the heavy showers. The elevation is 8500 
feet at the airport and the city extends upwards from 
there on the top of a mountain that rises to 11,000 feet. 

Addis Ababa is considered a paradise to the native 
population and great efforts are exerted by them to 
be able to visit the city and, if possible, to live there. 

This perhaps is one of the reasons that the great 
accumulation of homeless boys reported by the gov- 
ernment of Ethiopia had centered upon Addis Ababa. 

I would like to tell you about these homeless boys 
and what had been done about them prior to our 
arrival. 

Addis Ababa has always had, so we are informed, 
a large number of boys who are found on the streets 
—sleeping in the sunshine, begging on occasion, and 
sometimes doing an odd job. At night they are to be 
seen sleeping in doorways and on verandas. 

- During the occupation, the Italians had brought in 
many thousands of families from Italy and Eritria 
who employed several thousand boys in their house- 
holds. These boys came from many sources and lo- 
calities: some had no parents, others only one parent, 
and some had been brought into town by military 
trucks. Personnel in Italian army convoys were in the 
habit of picking up young boys as they passed through 
the countryside; many of the boys picked up were 


(} N NOVEMBER 26, 1944, an observer mission for the 


very young and did not know exactly where they 
came from. Other boys who did know where they 
came from and had belonged to leading families had 
said that they would not return to their native village 
until they were in better condition, better clothed, 
and had some proper means of earning a living. 

After the larger bulk of the imported Italian fam- 
ilies had left, a large group of house boys were sud- 
denly without employment as the new European 
resident group was not now large enough to absorb 
the available boy labor by many thousands. In 1942 
the presence of this overly large number of boys on 
the streets of Addis Ababa attracted a lot of concern. 
A committee of men and women largely composed of 
members of the Anglo-Ethiopian Club, which is run 
under the auspices of the British Institute, organized 
themselves into a committee of action to care for the 
problems. They raised money by organizing raffles, 
sweepstakes, bazaars, embroidery sales, moving pic- 
ture show sponsorships, etc. Their efforts netted 3000 
pounds which amount was immediately matched by 
the British Institute making a total of 6000 pounds. 

Arrangements were made with the Kantiba or the 
Mayor of Addis Ababa to have the boys registered, 
clothed, fed, and distributed to different services that 
could absorb them for further care. A total of 3614 
were registered. One hundred were sent to the Mene- 
lik School, a boarding school; eighty to the technical 
school; two hundred fifty to the Ras Eman School; 
and several hundred to the Unemployment Camp of 
Mr. David Hall. 


Tue Army ProcraM 


AJOR GENERAL coTTaM Of the British Military Mis- 
M sion to Ethiopia was one of the first of the offi- 
cials to concern himself with the care of these boys. 
He first told his officers to take in 30 of them and try 
to see what they could do with them. Many more of 
the boys very soon bombarded the General with a 
request for care. They came to the Army Headquar- 
ters in their rags and pleaded for admission, some of 
them sleeping on the ground night after night in the 
hope they could gain admission. General Cottam ex- 
tended his program units; at one time he had almost 
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600 boys under care. His officers organized classes for 
them beginning with an admission class which con- 
cerned itself with medical and physical conditioning, 
then elementary school education; and as the boys be- 
came proficient enough with English and Arithmetic, 
they were put into various trade training classes. This 
training has now lasted three years and many of the 
boys are assigned to duties in the various military 
stations throughout the country. Fifty-six of them 
serve as radio operators at the outpost stations. Thirty- 
five of them have gone to work with the Ministry of 
Communications as radio operators. This project is 
continuing and may be extended. 

General Cottam was in England, the beginning of 
1945, and presented to the authorities there a proposal 
to increase the number of boys cared for to 880 and 
make up a complete boys battalion. He felt that he 
had gained an acceptance and that funds would be 
available. Such a battalion would create a continuing 
outlet of employment for young boys wishing to enter 
military service—as the boys become eighteen years 
of age they are enrolled as men in the regular army. 

Colonel Moysey, Second in Command B.M.M.E. 
station, thought that some of the boys had developed 
so well in the three years of training that he was 
recommending that some of them should be sent on 


to officers training camp and given commissions in 
the regular army. He also said that under the physical 
training program these boys had begun to win the 
championships in sporting events such as boxing, 
soccer, and track. 


Tue UNemployMEent Camp 


T THE SAME time that General Cottam was starting 

his program, Mr. David Hall of the Mutual As- 
sistance Fund, a cooperative and hospital service or- 
ganization, opened an Unemployment Camp, or 
Labor Camp. This was not a camp in the terms we 
understand but a series of workshop and warehouse 
buildings made into sleeping, feeding, and bathing 
facilities. Any young man or boy who wished could 
go there and live until a job was found for him, 
usually in some public work on roads, buildings, or 
parks. Some few went through the domestic’s em- 
ployment office to work. 

As an extension of the Unemployment Camp, Mr. 
David Hall opened a camp 100 miles south of Addis 
Ababa near Shashamana. This camp is a part of a 
farm settlement project which contemplates the settle- 
ment of 500 families, mostly from 800 Tigre tribe 
soldiers now in the Imperial Army. 

The boys are being housed in a camp built to ac- 
commodate a total of 500 boys. Other service build- 


ings are also erected. An irrigation plant including 
dam, flume, canal, and several acres of prepared land 
were prepared by hired labor. It is Mr. Hall’s in- 
tention to house 500 boys at this camp and to devote 
half of the boys’ time to instruction in reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, and half to working in the fields 
and gardens. There have been developed at Shas- 
hamana several nursery plots of tobacco and coffee. 
It is intended to attempt to demonstrate the growing 
of a better grade of plants and a better preparation 
of harvested produce for market. There is a proposal 
to set up the whole machinery of a complete func- 
tioning village with all the necessary village officials 
and a cooperative marketing arrangement. Boys who 
become proficient after training may be adopted into 
families which are established on the farm settlement 
or may, if old enough, obtain a grant of land. 

To date about 100 boys have been sent to this camp. 
They do not have any proper supervision or instruc- 
tors and up to the time of my leaving were working 
a half day, mostly in the plant nurseries, and playing 
around camp the other half day. Mr. Hall was asking 
for assistance in the management of the camp in 
order to accomplish a proper end result with these 
boys. 

The boys in the schools are being taught elementary 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and as fast as they 
are qualified they are going out to clerical work. 


Boys Are STILL ON THE STREETS 


T Is ESTIMATED that there are between 200 and 400 
boys still on the streets of Addis Ababa and about 
120 still loose in Harar. Those still on the streets in 
Addis Ababa are mostly boys who, after having had 
the chance to get into some part of the program, have 
not taken advantage of it or have more recently come 
into the city from the provinces. There is a turnover 
of these boys as they come and go from the country. 
It is doubtful if much could be done with this residue 
except make a final roundup and try again to get 
them into some channel of training. ° 

It would at first appear that a complete plan had 
been developed but the lack in the arrangement lies 
in the stortage and even nonexistence of proper per- 
sonnel and some kinds of supplies. 

Steps are now being taken to provide staff and 
supplies to round out the program started and if pos- 
sible develop a continuing opportunity for boys who 
need the care and instruction to have a place to go 
to receive it and be better prepared to accomplish a 
self supporting existence rather than to become a 
member of the ever present beggar group in the 
capitol city. 





UF INTEREST TO LOCAL UIRECTURS 





EGINNING with the July issue of Pustic WELFARE, 

we have presented material of particular in- 
terest to local directors. A general statement about 
the committee set-up to study state associations of 
local directors, a roster of such associations with 
officers and membership requirements listed, items of 
activities particularly concerning local directors, and 
program events of various groups have been reported. 


MonTHLY MacGaAZINEs 


EVERAL AssociaTions of local directors issue monthly 

magazines or news letters for their members. 
Indiana’s Director was described in the July Pustic 
Wexrare and this month we will tell something 
about Washington’s The Administrator and the 
Kansas Welfare Digest. 


The Administrator is “published monthly in the 
interests of the Washington State Association of 
County Welfare Administrators.” Three to six pages, 
mimeographed, it is edited by volunteers, who are 
assisted by a standing editorial committee of the Asso- 
ciation. An interesting feature is “News and Views 
of Our Members in the Armed Forces.” This column 
includes letters from men in the services commenting 
on their experiences overseas and giving their opin- 
ions on developments at home. Each member of the 
Association in the armed services receives the monthly 
news letter. Other features in The Administrator 
include reports on special programs and committee 
projects. Legislation comes in for a good deal of 
attention and recommendations are presented to the 
State Department of Social Security. The Washing- 
ton Association is also concerned with national public 
welfare problems. 

D. E. Gelwix edits the Kansas Welfare Digest for 
the County Welfare Directors association. The Digest, 
15 pages, mimeographed, features articles such as 
Ralph D. Price’s “Looking Ahead,” which deals with 
the outlook for Kansas for a more unified assistance 
program, Other articles discuss such matters of com- 
mon concern as annual budgets, relative responsi- 
bility, legislation and salary ranges. Reports of sur- 
veys and studies are carried, One of the surveys 
(May 1945 issue), which was probably read with con- 
siderable interest by the membership, asked and 
answered the questions: “What I like about my 
Director” and “What I don’t like about my Director.” 
The Digest also reviews selected articles appearing in 


other publications (happily pointing out their specific 
application to Kansas) and reports on state and na- 
tional meetings. A “Personal and Pertinent” column 
and a “Letters to the Editor” department provide 
means of contact and expression for the members 
throughout the state. 


REFRESHER Courses 


HE STATE BOARD of Public Welfare of North Caro- 

lina recently held their annual “refresher” courses 

for Superintendents. Four groups of 25 each met for 

a period of 4 days to discuss problems of administra- 

tion. Miss Anna A. Cassatt, Supervisor of Staff De- 

velopment, reports the following outline of the 4 
days program: 

1. The morning session of the first day was de- 
voted to outlining the purposes of the courses, a 
summary of state legislative action, administrative 
problems, and job planning. The afternoon session 
included a detailed study of boarding homes for 
the aged. 

2. The program for the morning session of the 
second day dealt with child placing and foster care. 
In the afternoon, time was given to statistical re- 
porting, publicity, and interstate procedures. 

3. The entire third day was taken up with dis- 
cussion of public assistance and budgeting problems 
and procedures. 

4. The morning session of the last day was con- 
cerned with juvenile delinquency. The last session 
included topics on personnel problems and policies. 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS 


HE aiMs and purposes of the County Directors 

Association of New Jersey are the advancement 
and improvement of administration of public welfare 
by County Welfare Boards, interchange of experi- 
ence and practice, and organized study of welfare 
activities and programs in cooperation with the State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies. Thomas 
W. Yates, president, reports that as an example of the 
latter function, the Association formulated a tentative 
draft of personnel standards affecting County Welfare 
Boards. These suggested standards were then re- 
viewed with the Director of the State Division of 
Old Age Assistance, with the aim of modifying prac- 
tices to meet the problems faced by the County Boards 
throughout the state. 
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Boat Rupes ror OLpsTERs 


PENED IN September 1943 as a memorial to the late 

William Hodson, Commissioner of Welfare, the 
William Hodson Community Center has done pio- 
neer work in combating the problem of loneliness 
among the aged, and is believed to be the first project 
of its kind in the country. Originally established in 
a vacant city-owned building at their own expense by 
staff members of the Department’s Welfare Center 
No. 41, who realized the acute need of companionship 
and recreation among the aged, the Center is now 
under the joint jurisdiction of the Department of 
Welfare and Bronx House. Its facilities are not re- 
stricted to those under the Department’s care but are 
available to anyone in the neighborhood who has 
attained the age of 65 years. 

Last month some 85 elderly people who are mem- 
bers of the William Hodson Community Center were 
taken on a boat ride for a day’s outing. Refreshments 
consisting of ice cream and coffee were served en 
route and the members brought a picnic lunch for 
the stop of several hours at Indian Point. Quite a 
number of the group were over 80, the eldest being 
88, with an average age of 75 years. Various games 
were played, such as dominoes, checkers, and horse- 
shoe pitching, and musical entertainment was pro- 
vided by several of the oldsters. Expenses of the trip 


were defrayed by a member of the board at the 
Center. 


SamMp_Le CENsUs 


HE BUREAU of the Census, at the request of the 

Committee for Congested Production Areas, has 
for the first time employed sample censuses. The 
report of this work is contained in “Observations on 
the Sample Censuses in Ten Congested Production 
Areas.” The study was made in the hope that it 
would lead to a better understanding of some of the 
current problems of congestion in war production 
areas. It includes an indication of what may be ex- 
pected after the war. 


The report, written in nontechnical language, con- 
siders several aspects of the problems of shifting 
populations, which public welfare workers have been 
viewing with some uneasiness. The report shows that 
the extent of anticipated problems, of course, varies 
a great deal from community to community. Where 


industries are expected to stay or expand, little if any 
problems are anticipated. In this report, a series of 
excellent maps showing the state of origin of nonresi- 
dent workers should be especially interesting to public 
welfare administrators. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


HE Division oF Pustic Assistance, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota, is instituting a program of vocational 
guidance counselling and occupational service to re- 
duce the need for public assistance. The Division’s 
report on this program describes it as a community 
resource for helping returning servicemen and women 
and other local residents to obtain employment for 
which they are adapted, through the use of industrial 
personnel methods and approved aptitude tests and 
measurements. The aim of the program is to help 
them to be self-sustaining and to help their employers 
to secure capable and efficient employees. The pro- 
gram is described in the mimeographed report avail- 
able from the Division of Public Assistance, 607 Third 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 





To the Editor 





Dear Sir: 

Since writing you last I have traveled a good many 
miles and seen death and destruction at its worst at 
times. 

When I first landed in the Philippines I was located 
in Leyte, then went to Mindoro. We landed on 
D-Day in another island the 10th of March. Then 
in less than one month, on the 9th of April, I was 
in on another landing, where I have been up until 
the early part of this week. I was sent as a detach- 
ment with myself and 4 EM to do civil affairs with 
the Task Force. 


Normally I am the relief and welfare officer of 
the unit but on the operation with the Task Force 
I was responsible for everything—relief, labor, medi- 
cal care, sanitation, and all the many other things 
with which we have to deal. As always, there was 
not any government operating so the civil affairs 
officer is mayor, judge, court, and everything else. 

The town was quite badly shot up. We had to 
employ labor to clean up the debris and encourage 
people to build houses and get back to as near normal 
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as possible. 

It is surprising how quickly people come back. It 
is a pleasure to also feel that you have had a small 
part in the come-back. 

As always the Army employs a lot of labor, which 
puts money into circulation. On this small island I 
paid out some 80,000 pesos, which is $70,000, for na- 
tive labor. In years to come I hope I am not answer- 
ing letters for an explanation of why an individual 
received P1.25 instead of P1.50. 

We also had to establish a civilian hospital. As 
the old hospital was destroyed, we took over a school 
building and started. The Army medics did a won- 
derful job helping us out. We made beds out of bam- 
boo and improvised every way possible. We also 
established several dispensaries throughout the prov- 
ince, to treat minor cases. We even established visit- 
ing nurses’ service and an out-patient clinic. In one 
week there were more than 2000 out-patients treated 
and some 3000 patients treated in dispensaries. 

The whole problem of food rests with the avail- 
able supply of rice. If rice is plentiful there is no food 
problem as it is the staff of life of these people. 

There are many problems here that will take many 
years to straighten out. I hope that there is sound 
thinking on the part of the people in thie United 
States, instead of too much sentiment and acceptance 
of information that is purely publicity. In other 
words, we shouldn’t kid ourselves and take the word 
of people who definitely have a selfish interest and 
the urge to get individual ‘power. 


Best regards, 


Ravpu Turner, 
PCAU No. 23, APO 343 
c/o PM, San Francisco 





Reports 





Frienps Care OF THE AGED 


HE NEw study of the care of the aged in the Re- 
Tiigious Society of Friends is a real contribution 
to this field. The study, “Sixty-Five and Over,” 
by Leon Thomas Stern, briefly surveys the Quaker 
background and presents the growing problems of 
providing adequate care for the aged. Public and 
private facilities and services, including old age as- 
sistance, the county home, old age and survivors 
insurance, private homes and Friends boarding 
homes, are discussed. 

Mr. Stern has done a good job of interpretation, 
to Friends and to others, of the fact that “the question 


of older people in the population is becoming a major 
one in the United States.” He points out the prob- 
lems of providing adequate medical and other services 
for older people. He emphasizes the human needs 
of the aged “for somewhere to live, something to do, 
someone to care.” 

“Sixty-Five and Over” approaches the problems of 
older people sympathetically—and soundly. The 
recommendations as to “What Friends Can Do for 
Older People” through the Yearly Meeting, the 
Monthly Meeting, and as individuals are outstanding. 
As an example, the Yearly Meeting of Friends is 
urged to assume responsibility by: 

“1. Uniting with others in the community for the 
development of scientific methods for prevention of 
disease and promotion of good health among the 
aged in the spirit and with the zeal with which we 
participated in the conquest of the disease of child- 
hood and poverty. 

“2. Seeing to it that our counties and our state 
have the facilities for medical treatment, nursing and 
hospital service, and special institutions required for 
older people who have become acutely or chronically 
ill. 

“3. Establishing contact with the public agencies 
for the aged, such as, the old age assistance and 


insurance services in order to assure a level of per-. 


formance that will best meet the present and future 
problems and requirements of older people. 

“4. Keeping in touch with public institutions in 
order that good standards of treatment may be ob- 
served and to see that those in them are not neglected. 

“5. Encouraging good modern standards and pro- 
gressive methods in private institutions and boarding 
homes for the aged. 

“6. Having an interest in and concern for the 
conduct of boarding and nursing homes operated 
for profit in order that aged persons living in them 
may not be neglected or exploited.” 

What more could a department of public welfare 
ask of the community? 


Copies of “Sixty-Five and Over” are available on 
request from the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. of 
Friends, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 2, Penn. 


Free CHARGING 


HE Family Welfare Association of America has 
Tissued a pamphlet discussing some of the outstand- 
ing aspects of fee charging. In three parts, the sub- 
ject matter includes “Some General Considerations 
for Agencies in Establishing a Fee Service,” a dis- 
cussion of “Use of Fees in Diagnosis and Treatment,” 
and “Fee Charging in Actual Practice.” The dis- 
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cussions point out that case work services have been 
largely limited to marginal or near-marginal groups. 
Fee charging does offer the profession of social 
case work the opportunity to serve the whole com- 
munity. “Fee Charging in a Family Agency” is 
available from the Family Welfare Association of 
America, 122 East 22nd Street, New York 10. Price 
30 cents. 





Book Notes 


Statistics of Medical Social Case Work in New 
York City, 1944, by Ralph G. Hurlin. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York. June 1945. 21 pages mimeo- 
graphed. 25 cents. 

This is a report summarizing the comparative 
statistics reported by the medical social work de- 
partments of 53 hospitals in New York. The report 
covers such subjects as the number of active cases, 
intake, number of workers, and case work interview 
ratios. Included is an outline of the plan used in 
reporting the data. This plan defines the terms used 
in reporting and includes a sample of the monthly 
report form. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting, 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 82 pages 
mimeographed. $1.00 

The Proceedings of the 1945 Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Schools of Social Work 
contains many valuable and interesting papers. Per- 
haps of especial interest to public welfare adminis- 
trators will be Grace Browning’s report on “Prepara- 
tion of Public Assistance Teaching Materials.” The 
Committee on the Preparation of Public Assistance 
Teaching Materials, of which Miss Browning is 
chairman, has surveyed the schools of social work to 
find out the types of materials they want for this 
work. The committee has urged the maximum use 
of the materials by all members of the faculty since 
“jt is tremendously important to the faculty for a 
basic understanding of policy and practice in public 
assistance.” This year the committee is concentrat- 
ing its efforts on gathering useful state and local 
materials. They report that although the states are 
eager to help in assembling such materials they 
will have to be edited and compiled for use in 
teaching. 

Gordon Hamilton’s presidential address, included 
in the Proceedings, is a clear statement of the prob- 
lem, vexing all agencies, of recruiting more workers 
with better training. Pointing out that “there is no 





easy road to the attainment of professional standards,” 
Miss Hamilton faces the dilemma presented by the 
“fact that more students must be trained on an 
undergraduate level,” but standards and quality of 
services must be improved. Students, Miss Hamilton 
says, have an “idealogy and a skill, but not truly 
professionally synthesized point of view,” and the 
skills of social work must be related to the broad 
cultural, economic, and administrative tasks. She 
urges studies of the development of professional field 
work in such areas as community organization, ad- 
ministration, and research, and deepening the com- 
munity aspect of case work. New related fields of 
service, such as housing, employment services, farm 
security, social insurance, vocational rehabilitation 
and recreation, call for studies to determine the kinds 
of skills and knowledge needed. The answer to 
obtaining personnel, Miss Hamilton concludes, is more 
and better schools, strategically placed throughout 
the states, and more students of social work, en- 
couraged perhaps by an increase in the number of 
scholarships from public and private agencies. 


Operation Statistics of Selected Family Case Work 
Agencies 1944, by Ralph G. Hurlin. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1945. 29 pages. 25 cents. 

This report contains detailed comparative statistics 
of the work of 60 participating family case work 
agencies for the calendar year 1944, derived from cur- 
rently reported monthly statistics. The report also 
records service trends for the nine year period, 1936 
to 1944. Statistics are derived from the Russell Sage 
Foundation monthly report form, copy of which is 
included in the report. 

Standards of Relief in California, 1940, by Mary 
Gorringe Luck, and Agnes B. Cummings, Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, California. 1945. 
232 pages. 

Pointing out that, in the absence of factual knowl- 
edge, policy determining the adequacy of public assis- 
tance is often based on conjecture and bias, the Heller 
Committee for Research in Social Economics has 
attempted to make a factual cost of living study 
related to the major public assistance agencies in 
California. Public welfare administrators have often 
felt that their highest grants were inadequate. Many 
have made useful analyses of their own work. Here, 
however, is a comprehensive, scientific survey of the 
problem in one state. Persons concerned with public 
welfare will find much valuable information regard- 
ing standards of living, standards of assistance, and 
their effects. The study points out many types of 
comparisons that administrators may be able to make 
in their own communities. Presenting impressive fac- 
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tual evidence, the study concludes that “it was evident 
from the detailed analysis of the individual public 
assistance programs operating in California in 1940 
that their standards of adequacy were often danger- 
ously low and were subject to variations which could 
be related neither to differences in the essential needs 
of the groups aided by them nor to the differences in 
the purpose the various programs were designed to 
serve.” Limiting factors with which welfare adminis- 
trators are too familiar are here presented in an ob- 
jective, factual analysis. 


Need For a State Infirmary For the Care and Treat- 
ment of Aged, Infirm and Chronically Ill Persons, a 
Report to The 1945 General Assembly by The Public 
Welfare Council, and Suggestions Concerning State 
Infirmaries For the Aged, Infirm and Chronically Ill, 
by The Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, Inc. 
Hartford, Connecticut, 1944. 

A report of a thorough study of chronic illness 
among public assistance clients in Connecticut and 
recommendations for the provision of institutional 
beds in chronic disease hospitals, infirmaries and nurs- 
ing homes; the expansion of public health nursing 
service in the home and of out-patient service for the 
chronically ill who are living at home. 





Directory Changes 





HE FOLLOWING page references pertain to the Pub- 

lic Welfare Directory—1945, published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 
Federal Security Agency 

Watson B. Miller has been appointed Director of 
the Office of Community War Services, succeeding 
Mark A. McCloskey (p. 12). 
Iowa 

Jack H. Stroud is now director of the Division of 
Field Staff, State Department of Social Welfare, suc- 
ceeding John DeMerritt (p. 77). 
Kansas 

Dr. Ira O. Scott has been appointed Chairman of 
the State Board of Social Welfare, succeeding Dr. 
David L. MacFarlane (p. 80). 
Maine 

Dr. Leverett D. Bristol has been appointed Com- 
missioner of Health and Welfare, succeeding Harry 
O. Page (p. 89). 
Massachusetts 

Patrick Tompkins has been appointed Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Public Welfare, succeed- 
ing Arthur G. Rotch (p. 95). - 


“WELL, WE’VE DONE IT” 
(Continued from page 198) 


their integrity and idealism to it. It would definitely 
strengthen and broaden the latter, and I hope they'll 
do it. 

How did it happen? Mainly, I’d say, because the 
British people, with their shrewd political intelligence 
(when aroused) were able to make the distinction 
between Churchill’s supreme merits as a war leader 
and his much more questionable fitness to handle 
the problems of peace. Not easy: for there was, and 
is, intense gratitude to the man who saved his coun- 
try. But they refused to be distracted from the real 
issue by the Tory wire-pullers who played up 
Churchill—and played down the Conservative party 
—for all they were worth. Indeed there were signs 
of popular resentment at the dodge of parading a 
national hero around—and an old and tired hero 
at that—in order to sell a thoroughly unpopular 
cause. Churchill, unfortunately, lent himself to these 
manoeuvres from the start. His opening broadcast 
was a disaster for the Tory cause. He had bad coun- 
sellors. 

The Labour Party realized, as the Tories mostly 
did not, that the British electorate has now enjoyed 
three generations of universal education—and not too 
bad an education either. So the Labour men appealed 
throughout to their intelligence, and reaped their 
reward. The Tories relied far too much on emotion: 
gratitude on the one hand, dislikes and fears on the 
other. The case for Conservatism was poorly put 
and largely left to the imagination of the voter. The 
Labour candidates too were, I think, on the whole a 
better lot: youngish sincere people, many with fine 
war records, who had something to say and said it. 

Then too I think that resentment against the part 
played by the Press Lords, as we call them, was a 
factor. The attempt to stampede people by newspaper 
campaigns into a political camp failed—as it has failed 
before. There’s only one daily paper which supports 
the Labour Party! I sometimes suspect that in this 
country political press campaigns invariably do dam- 
age to the cause they advocate. 

But these are all secondary factors. The main point 
is that people saw very clearly, in spite of every effort 
to confuse them, what the true issue was—are we to 
have a Conservative Parliament and Government or 
a Labour Parliament and Government to handle the 
appalling problems of peace. They’ve given their 
answer and it’s the answer I expected. 

Yours as always, 


Henry Bunsury 

















OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO CASE WORKERS 


Publication No. Title 


1082 


Quantity Discounts. 


Interviews and Case Studies in Public W elfare—For 
Use of Discussion Groups, prepared by Cordelia Cox, 
Richmond School of Social Work; edited by Ella 
W. Reed, American Public Welfare Association, Feb- 
ruary 1945, 51 pp 


Intake in a Public Agency, by Inez Tyler, Supervisor 
King County Department of Welfare, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, for American Public Welfare Association, 
April 1941, 14 pp 


Intake Procedure of Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, 
Board of Assistance, by Ada O. Kapp, Intake Super- 
visor, Dauphin County Board of Assistance, June 


The Place of Case Work in the Public Assistance 
Program, by Eda Houwink, Field Work Supervisor, 
School of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago, for American Public Welfare Association, 
April 1941, 16 pp 


Price 


Unless special quantity rates are specified, dis- 


counts of 10 per cent may be taken on orders for 10 to 25 copies of a 
single publication, and discounts of 20 per cent on orders for 25 copies 


or more. 





How to Order. Orders for publications should be addressed to the 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. To avoid billing expense on small orders, we ask that payment 
accompany orders totaling less than $1.00, unless agency purchasing re- 
quirements make this impossible. 
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